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STUDIES IN THE MIND OF ROMANTICISM 

I. ROMANTIC MOTIVES OF CONDUCT IN CONCRETE 
DEVELOPMENT 

THE LETTERS OF HEINRICH VON KLEIST TO WILHELMINE VON 

ZENGE 

Romanticism as such is not limited to any particular age or nation 
or condition of culture. It is one of a few fundamental frames of 
mind and is characteristic of a certain type of intelligence. No epoch 
in the history of civilization has been without its Romantic phase! 
The most important manifestation of Romanticism in modern his- 
tory was the Romantic movement, which began in England and 
France in the eighteenth century and reached its culmination in 
Germany in the last generation of the eighteenth and the first genera- 
tion of the nineteenth century. It is the purpose of the present 
series of studies to scrutinize afresh a number of fundamental factors 
in the Romantic view and conduct of life, in the hope of advancing, 
by scrupulous discernment of that which is specific and characteristic, 
the understanding of Romanticism. 

Romanticism, in extreme consistency, is subjective monism. It 
assumes that the primary reality is exclusively inherent — or, in the 
view of its more moderate advocates, exclusively cognizable — in the 
"inner" consciousness, which manifests itself in acts of immediate 
apperception or intuition. This "inner" consciousness is the 
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Romantic essence of personality. It is spiritual in quality, being, in 
fact, regarded as an integral part of the spirit of God. 1 

This inner being, like' objective reality, has three principal parts, 
the intellectual, the emotional, and the ethical. Its intellectual 
organ is the " soul " or " spirit." These two terms among the Roman- 
ticists are interchangeable. The emotional part is embodied in the 
"heart"; the ethical in the "absolute freedom" of the will. 

The term Vernunft, meaning the "highest reason," occurs fre- 
quently in Romantic speech. It is always interpreted as incompat- 
ible with the Verstand, the analytic understanding, the specific organ 
of the rationalism of the "enlightenment," archfoeof Romanticism; 
and is superior to it. In Romanticism the Vernunft is the supreme 
faculty of intelligence, uniting all the parts of the "inner" being in 
immediate synthetic apperception. The Romantic Vernunft is thus 
the intelligent faculty in which the "soul," the "heart," and the 
"absolute will" attain identity. This use of Vernunft, apart from 
the Romantic development of the term "emotion," one of the con- 
stituents of Vernunft, is fundamentally not so much a perversion of 
Kantian terminology as one might suppose at first glance. 

The paradox of absolute totalistic identities and absolute essen- 
tial differences, mutually inherent in these primary terms of Roman- 
ticism, which is characteristic of this or any other monism, leads to 
the peculiar shiftiness and the topical paucity and false, simplicity 
of its theories. 

In Romantic literary practice Vernunft is not essentially differ- 
entiated from "soul," "heart," or "freedom." But on account of 
its ancient rationalistic pedigree it is much less used than the other 
terms. The "soul," whose terminological pedigree is unbroken, is 
generally employed as the agent of the total, spontaneous conscious- 
ness of the inner being. 

The "inner" being, in all and in any of its terms, including Ver- 
nunft, finds its complete embodiment in " Nature." And in the same 
manner in which the individual "soul" or "spirit" is an integral part 
of the "soul" or "spirit" of God, the over-soul, each individual 
"nature" is an integral part of the universal nature. Likewise the 
absolute primacy of the universal or divine spirit in its relation to 

1 Of. Emerson's essay on "Compensation." 
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universal nature is repeated in the primacy of each individual spirit 
in relation to its individual nature. Nature is thus the symbol of 
the soul. Romanticism is nature animism. It follows from this that 
"nature" offers the complete and sufficient tangible evidence of the 
soul. The laws of nature, therefore, must be the laws of the inner 
being. Nature embodies and manifests all the fundamental truths, 
motives, and standards of conduct. 

Nature thus, in the Romantic view, is not primarily part of exter- 
nal or objective reality, but merely the outer or sense-form of the 
"inner" or spiritual reality. It is inner being in terms of sense. 
"Nature" and "inner," or "inmost" being become interchangeable. 
Organic functions and spiritual emotions become identical. Spiritual 
integrity becomes a term of organic totality, and vice versa. 
"Organic" and "intrinsic" become synonymous terms. All the 
organic properties of the nature of sense are immediately transfer- 
able, by symbolic metathesis, to the integral motives of the inner 
being, and vice versa. 

Integrity is to the mind of the Romanticist the quality of only 
those acts which are the immediate resultants of the spontaneous 
push of the totality of his nature. This totality is beyond the ana- 
lytic understanding, a mystic force, amenable only to the immediate 
apperception and expression of the soul. Its specific manifesta- 
tion is its indissoluble spontaneous oneness of impulse. Only in 
complete loyalty and obedience to spontaneous impulse does the 
Romanticist acknowledge and follow the supreme law of his and in 
that pf universal being. In this sense integrity to him is com- 
plete naturalness. The Romanticist denies original sin; he asserts 
original godliness. 

The supreme authority and integrity of impulse implies freedom 
from external, objective, mediate motives or standards of truth and 
conduct. "Nature" thus becomes the warrant for the exclusion of 
any objective force or factor at variance with spontaneous desire; 
of any external demand for adaptation or restraint; of any call from 
the environment for subjective submission to objective ends. It 
becomes the ultimate title for the glorification of the withdrawal into 
self-centered states of mind. It is the realm of an absolutely ego- 
centric view of life. 
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This definition of the nature and scope of the inner being, charac- 
teristic of Romanticism, determines a corresponding definition of the 
opposite, external, or objective reality as a whole and in all its parts 
and properties. This is by the Romanticists called the "world." 
The intellectual organ of the "world," the understanding (Verstand), 
the chief faculty of rationalism, is therefore, by the Romantic inten- 
sification of its terms, interpreted as the absolute opposite and 
antagonist of the " soul." It does not act by the immediate, totalistic, 
spontaneous unity of self-awareness, characteristic of the soul, but 
by indirect, analytic, critical isolation of elements. Its method is 
atomistic and quantitative, whereas that of Romanticism is unitarian 
and qualitative. Intellectually, thus, the "world" is identified and 
condemned with rationalism. The Romantic ban includes all the 
works, records, means of expression, characteristic of the "world," 
especially science and books recording knowledge. 

Emotionally the "world" is negative; it is "cold"; without 
"heart." Ethically the term "world," meaning the sum of the exter- 
nal or objective will, marks the Romantic assumption of the absolute 
disparateness and irreconcilable antagonism between that and the 
inner, subjective will. Owing, further, to the central animism of the 
Romantic view, all the terms and antitheses are personified into living 
forces and conflicts. 

In the conception of the " world " there reappears the fundamental 
Romantic paradox. Theoretically, on the Romantic assumption of 
the primacy of the subjective being, the "world" must be discovered 
ultimately as the creation of that being. The "world," too, must 
consistently be the child of the Romantic "soul" and not a change- 
ling from nowhere, as Romanticism pretends. But, practically, 
there are the concrete actualities of the "world," which will not yield 
to any theoretic trumpets of Jericho. The "world" does act in oppo- 
sition to the essence of the "soul." Compromise is impossible. If 
allowed to remain in the temple of the inner being, the "world" must 
destroy the totalistic integrity of the "soul." 1 If, then, the paradox 
will not yield to intellectual light, it will have to yield to nai've 

1 Cf. the priest's two speeches on concentration and integrity (11. 946-70 and 979-96) 
in Grillparzer's Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen. 

Cf. my edition of the drama, Introduction, pp. xxiv-lxiv; lxix-lxxxi (2d ed., 
Henry Holt & Co., 1914). 
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emotional heat. The "world" is offensive to the inner being, and 
so it becomes a term of reproach. It has nothing in common with 
"nature"; it is in no wise a symbol of the spirit; it is in no way a 
tabernacle of God. It is the embodiment of the evil principle, which 
acts in all that is external, objective, analytic, mechanistic, quantita- 
tive. It is the living body of rationalism, the veritable devil of 
Romantic mythology. 

We are now approaching the chief details pertaining to each of 
the three main parts of Romanticism — the intellectual, the emotional, 
and the ethical. The last one, involving the motives and standards 
of conduct, is treated in this paper. The remaining two, which will 
be seen in the Romantic view to be inseparable, are the subject of 
the last paper of this series. 

The primary Romantic assumption implies that motives and 
standards of conduct are to be interpreted as motives and forms of 
Gefuhl, or emotion. But that- is not definite enough. Emotion is 
not in itself Romantic, nor does it necessarily become so even by fill- 
ing, under certain circumstances, the entire field of vision. "Gefuhl 
ist Alles," the principal Romantic axiom, is not as such exclusively 
Romantic. It may be part of other views of life. The phrase holds, 
for instance, an important place in the first part of Faust, which is, 
for reasons presently to be indicated, not essentially Romantic. 

It follows that the Romantic quality of motives and standards of 
conduct must be found in specific implications of the term Gefuhl, 
or emotion. The emotions, as to their content, include sense- 
perceptions, both as "percepts" and "constructs," and emotions in 
the narrower sense. The latter can be divided into aesthetic emo- 
tions, passions, and affections. The sense-perceptions and the 
aesthetic emotions are wholly unethical. They imply no personal 
relations of their subject to any other person. They are conceivable 
in a universe in which only one intelligent being exists. Their 
quality, even in its relations to the "inner" consciousness, is funda- 
mentally sensational. The passions and affections, on the other 
hand, imply relations between kindred intelligent beings. The 
former are those in which the ego-centric interests dominate; the 
affections those in which the ego-centric interests are subordinate 
to interests of other intelligences. The passions and affections, 
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therefore, though they too functionally rest on a sensational basis, 
are, as regards their contents and characters, determined by ethical 
relations and values. 

The latter two groups of emotions undergo specific changes in 
Romanticism. By virtue of the Romantic assumption of the totalis- 
tic identity of inner being, "nature," and integrity of impulse, man, 
even in his relations with other kindred beings, must act as if the 
universe held no other primary intelligence except him. Everyone, 
besides him, is, not only in place and time but in essence, non-ego. 
Any external influence upon his motives would be not only a disturb- 
ance but a vital hurt. It would produce Gefuhlsverwirrung, confusion 
of emotion. This Gefuhlsverwirrung is the chief tragic factor in 
Kleist's principal dramas. He traces it invariably to the interference 
of the "understanding," the mind of the "world." 

This separation of the inner life from external reality, this abso- 
lute solipsism, brings about the sense of solitude, which is a favorite 
theme of Romantic literature and art. It is an object both of sin- 
cerest sorrow and pride. 

Romanticism, by divesting the passions and emotions of ethical 
quality, strips them also of spiritual character. By turning them 
into pure "nature" it identifies their essence with that of the sense- 
perceptions and aesthetic emotions. 1 Their substance likewise is 
sensational. The "heart" is identical both with the aesthetic sense 
and with the instinctive desire; sympathy, with sensitiveness. 

The totalistic conception of impulse limits spontaneity to a pas- 
sive function. Romantic spontaneity is spontaneity without initia- 
tive. It is, indeed, the "treasure of the humble." 

Moral freedom offers an analogous limitation. The Romanticists 
cling to the absolute primacy of the inner being because that assump- 
tion alone seems to vouchsafe, in the absolute sovereignty of the will, 
unlimited moral freedom. But freedom of conduct is freedom of 
motive, which implies active spontaneity, i.e., spontaneity with abso- 
lute initiative. The spontaneity of Romanticism proves to be a 
tragic mockery. It destroys the substance of the will, freedom, and 
morality. It is pure fatalism of impulse. The objective will, the 

1 The age-old confusion of the aesthetic with the artistic and poetic emotions has 
received an additional support from Romantic sensationalism. See the last essay of 
this series. 
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hated "world," is actually not the dungeon of freedom, but its only 
secular fortress. Beyond that there is no protection save the theo- 
logical grace. Romantic "will" at the moment of clutching at its 
grail of absolute freedom plunges into the uttermost abyss of enslave- 
ment to its first cause, its "nature," or general disposition. The 
axiom, "Temperament is fate," coined by Romanticism, by the 
paradoxical irony inherent in the Romantic philosophy, is its verdict 
upon its own chief shortcoming. 

As regards ethical standards, the necessary consequence of the 
Romantic emotional totalism is ethical relativism. The assertion 
that everything is right which is in accordance with the individual 
impulse finds its complement in the denial that anything else can be 
right. And further, since, in their view, the moral value is nothing 
but a foreordained second to impulse, why should it claim any atten- 
tion? Romanticism thus becomes ethical indifferentism, which in 
its final form is moral nihilism. 1 

These are the specifically Romantic ethical elements of Geftihl in 
their extreme form. They do not always appear in that form, but 
even in the moderately Romantic works they are sufficiently defined 
to reveal the type. 

It is now evident why the use of the axiom "Geftihl ist Alles" in 
Faust is not Romantic. The fundamental ethical problem of Faust 
is the active adjustment of the individual impulse to the "world." 
The morality of the dunkle Drang, 2 which is equivalent to the Roman- 
tic totalistic impulse, is not absolute, as in Romanticism, but condi- 
tioned by the "goodness" of the individual. This goodness can be 
interpreted only, and in Faust is interpreted, in relation to objective 
ethical standards, regarded not only as independent of subjective 
desires but as more universal and superior. Goethe sought concilia- 
tion between subjective being and objective reality; the Romanticists 
sought the absolute domination of the former. A Romantic Faust 
• could support no two natures within himself. His second "nature" 
would have produced only Gefiihlsverwirrung, and invited, not as in 
Goethe's work, harmonization with the first, or subjective, nature, but 

1 As illustrated In Tieck's William Lovell. 

2 "Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drange 

Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst." 
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its own ruthless annihilation. A Romantic Faust could not seek 
atonement by making himself part of the "world," but only by the 
opposite course of isolating himself from it. 1 

The one-sidedness of Romanticism thus forces it ultimately into 
the identification of character with temperament, of emotion with 
sensation. (There is no good reason against the use of the term 
"sensation" to cover the "outer" as well as the "inner" sense- 
perceptions in whatever stage of literalness or generalization. The 
term lays the proper stress upon the unity of the process as well as 
the content.) By another ironic paradox, such as is inherent in any 
one-sided assumption, the men who aspired to become the specialists 
of the soul became the specialists of sense. 2 Spiritualism once more 
turned into sensualism. Extremes not only meet but interchange 
essences. 

Romanticism has for its province the portrayal, sub specie sensus, 
under the aspect of sense, of the emotions, from the most violent 
passions to the softest and subtlest intimations, complexities, and 
fluctuations of moods, dreams, and fancies. The failures resulting 
from its fundamental limitations, its weakness of character, moral 
futility, lack of initiative and of sense of reality, unsteadiness of 
balance, are obvious in its products. Its devotees tend to lose 
themselves in trivial and even degenerate absorption and experiments 
in sensations for their own sake or go astray on the barren paths of 
mere aestheticism and introspection rather than choose truly creative 
activities; and frequently they end their lives as secluded and desic- 
cated egoists. But the best minds among them have, in compensa- 
tion for their one-sidedness, succeeded in tracing, with unsurpassed 
sensitiveness, consistency, and finesse, the marvelously rich and 
complex courses which the senses take among the motives of conduct. 
They have the merits, as much as the faults, of their virtuosity. 

Every theoretic conclusion relative to life, however consistent, 
requires concrete verification. The abstract reasons governing Ro- 
mantic ethics must take on the flesh and blood of concrete motives 
of conduct to prove their meaning and validity. Such substantiation 

i This problem is further discussed in the fourth paper of this series. 

2 Fr. Schlegel's Ludnde, which won the enthusiastic praise even of the youthful 
Schleiermacher, is an example of this confusion. 
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has encountered great obstacles in modern Romanticism. The lives 
of the founders of the First Romantic School, the fathers of modern 
Romanticism, were too private and too detached to leave many 
direct and substantial traces at the present time. Their literary prod- 
ucts, on the other hand, consist largely of theoretic interpretations 
of their literary intentions and valuations. Since, however, theoretic 
self-analysis is the office of the understanding and not of the synthetic 
emotion, it is apparent that the main body of Romantic works, with 
a characteristic though unconscious paradoxical irony, is a direct 
reversal of the doctrine primarily actuating it, namely, the doctrine 
of the " superiority " of the Gefuhl over the Verstand and the conse- 
quent necessity of displacing the latter throughout with the former. 
Instead of subordinating the understanding to emotion, the first Ro- 
mantic school actually established the understanding in a new rdle 
of ascendancy. Rationalism, though putting emotion in the second 
rank, had left it to its own devices within that rank. But Romanti- 
cism, while taking the field as the champion of emotion, labored early 
and late to force its mistress under the theoretic yoke of the under- 
standing. It was in this respect more rationalistic than rationalism. 
This misunderstanding of its own fundamental motive, which is 
especially conspicuous in the works of Friedrich Schlegel and of 
Schelling, accounts for the paucity of its original substance. The 
very important creative achievement of Romanticism, which covers 
every field of literature, belongs to a later period, and to minds whose 
essential Romanticism was considerably qualified by varying degrees 
of open-mindedness to objective reality. 

The few significant creative works of early Romanticism, among 
which those of Novalis and the youthful Tieck are the most impor- 
tant, are generally so dominated by theoretic intentions, so pervaded 
with Tendenz, so rigid with analytic self-consciousness, that they 
largely are rather obvious allegories of rationalistic preconceptions. 

It is unfortunate that the critical essays, self-analytic fragments, 
and clever but vexatious and inconclusive apergus of the early 
Romanticists have absorbed the larger part of the attention given 
to this important movement, especially by academic writers. "Glos- 
sant glossas, et glossarum glossas." An inquiry which limits itself 
chiefly to the theoretic self-interpretation of a creative movement 
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can never grasp more than that part of it which speaks in its 
theories. In the case of Romanticism, which by its primary 
assumption is not amenable to the discourse of the analytic under- 
standing, such procedure can at best lead to the discovery only of 
its secondary elements, which it has in common with rationalism, 
and not of those in which inheres primarily the Romantic character. 
The essential part of the problem calls for a more direct method and 
for sources of information offering a more immediate form of authen- 
ticity. 

There is extant a record of the motives which at the time of the 
culmination of the first Romantic era determined the development 
of a Romantic mind during its crucial period. This record is so 
minute, so sincere, so coherent without a break; it reveals such a 
sagacity in singling out the actual determining motive in every step 
and such sincerity and ingenuousness as well as verbal skill that the 
course and the details of the development of its author appear quite 
unblurred, even when, as is generally the case, his own theoretic 
generalizations, inferences, valuations, and anticipations do not tally 
with them. 

There is no similar record of this movement, of such extraordinary 
completeness and truthfulness, because there has been no character 
like its author, combining such terrible and single power of growth 
with such a passionate, unflinching, and immediate vision of the inner 
forces driving him on, step by step, from the first vague feeling of 
discomfort caused by the conditions of his inner life to the final 
ruthless, almost mad, rejection of the last bonds linking him with 
his environment. 

This record is the series of letters 1 written by Heinrich von Kleist 
to Wilhelmine von Zenge, his fiancee, during the crucial two years 
of his development, which coincide with the duration of their engage- 
ment. The correspondence begins with the year 1800, a few months 
after Kleist's twenty-fourth birthday, and ends early in 1802. It is 
singular and explainable only by the prevalent interest in the external 
and theoretic parts of his work and life that the numerous biographies 
and other writings upon Kleist have almost completely ignored this 
most important story of his inner life. 

1 Kleist's Briefe an seine Braut, excellently edited by Karl Biedermann. (Breslau 
and Leipzig, 1884.) 
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The letters are not a record of introspection, like, for instance, 
Marie Bashkirchev's self-revelations, in which the motions of a self- 
conscious attention spread the illusion of activity and development 
over an essentially barren and static inner life. In Kleist's letters it 
is the course of the active forces of development which determines 
the course of his observation. He is little concerned with his pro- 
cesses of perceiving because he is wholly absorbed in the inner action 
to be perceived. His observations are controlled by the highest 
dramatic objectivity of consciousness. 

The purpose of this paper is to mark off the course of the inner 
life of Kleist as revealed in these letters. In order that the main line 
of development be kept as clear and graphic as possible, all matter 
not essential to the motives of growth and not directly and deter- 
minately bearing upon it, however interesting in itself or suggestive 
in other directions, had to be eliminated. The ban had to fall par- 
ticularly upon Kleist's own theoretic generalizations as such in their 
relations to general philosophy. 1 These generalizations are relevant 
to our subject only in so far as they appear transformed into concrete 
motives. 

This account will, in a concluding section, be supplemented by a 
brief survey of the forms assumed by the main motives of his conduct in 
his treatment of the principal characters in his greater creative works. 

Heinrich von Kleist was born October 10, 1776. Very little is 
known of his inner life until the time of his first letter to Wilhelmine. 
Born in Frankf urt-an-der-Oder, of an old family which had contributed 
distinguished names to military and literary history, among them 
Christian Ewald von Kleist, the author of Friihling, he entered the 
Prussian military service. In 1795 he became an ensign in a guard 
regiment in Potsdam. In 1798 he resigned as second lieutenant, 
much against the wishes of his chief, who desired to keep the talented, 
idealistic, and cultured young officer on account of his influence on 
his less cultured comrades. This resignation is the first instance 
recorded of the explosive spontaneity and resoluteness which dis- 
tinguished all the important steps of his career. He had come to the 
conclusion that the military life would not satisfy the highest 

1 The book by Ernst Kayka,. Kleist und die Romantik (Vol. 31 of Franz Muncker's 
Forschungen zur neueren Literaturgeschichte [Berlin, 1906]), though based on very careful 
investigation, is inconclusive and external because it is limited to analysis of Kleist's 
own theories. „ 
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demands of his nature, and without a further thought, without any 
apparent hesitation, he withdrew from it. 

His aim, which is stated in a double letter to his former tutor, 
dated March 18 and 19, 1799, his earliest recorded self-revelation, 
is the pursuit of happiness and virtue. His terms, quite unoriginal, 
are the current terms of the popular utilitarian perfectionist philoso- 
phy of that time. He matriculated in the old-fashioned university 
of his native city. He took courses in philosophy, natural science, 
mathematics, natural law, history of European civilization, political 
economy, and other subjects. He learned to read Latin and Greek. 
He also studied, though apparently without systematic guidance 
and in a desultory manner, Kant's Kritik der reinen Vemunft, but, 
as will be seen farther on, he was not mature enough to grasp the 
radical significance of the Kritik. 

It was not till the beginning of 1800 that he began to put forth 
shoots of his own growth, at first timidly, tentatively, and sparsely, 
but soon with rapidly accumulating force and variety, until, in a 
climactic burst, he reached the consummation prefigured in his 
nature. He began at once, in his letters to Wilhelmine, the chronicle 
of his inner life, the central subject of which is not, as he ingenuously 
thought, his love for his betrothed, but his fascinated and dramatic 
interest in the uncontrollable force which was in charge of his inner 
nature. An epigram uttered by Kleist several years later, " It is not 
we that think, but something within us that does," covers this objec- 
tivity toward his inner mental processes as well as his final subjec- 
tive fatalism of the Gefilhl. 

In the first letter to Wilhelmine, dated Frankfurt a. 0., beginning 
of 1800, in which he tells her of his love, he discusses his aims at 
length. He intends to prepare himself for a conventional career 
suitable for a man of his class. Law and diplomacy are uncongenial, 
the former because it ignores "the rights of the heart," the latter 
because it pursues self-interest to the inj ury of righteousness. Finance 
has no positive attraction. The academic career seems most desir- 
able because it would offer scientific satisfaction and an opportunity 
to become a Weltbiirger ("internationalist"). 

Thus from the start, even within the limitations of a conventional 
career, he emphasized in "the rights of the heart" the spontaneous 
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inclinations of his nature. We are not surprised to find him in the 
immediate future, in a letter from Frankfurt a. 0., May 30, 1800, 
preoccupied with the Bildung unserer hohern Seelenkrafte, "self- 
cultivation." In this letter, otherwise of little significance, he begins 
his strenuous attempts, very entertaining in their immaturity and 
pedantry, to make Wilhelmine share his own development. 

Frankfurt soon ceases to satisfy his eager mind. We find him a 
little later journeying from city to city. There are in the following 
letters a number of mystifying allusions to important missions. 
Many attempts have been made to define these as public enterprises, 
of a financial, political, and even diplomatic character. One writer 1 
even concludes that his journey to Wurzburg was undertaken in the 
interest of his health. Adolph Wilbrandt, in his finely written life 
of Kleist, thinks that even now Kleist was seeking a career as a poet. 
But all these conclusions rest on no tangible evidence and refer at 
best only to a part of his journey; and Wilbrandt's theory finds, 
besides, constant contradiction in the letters almost to the end of the 
correspondence. 

Whatever the objects of these missions may have been, they did 
not determine the course of his inner development. Kleist himself 
never interprets them as ends but merely as means to the attainment 
of a livelihood or self-culture and promptly ignores them whenever 
he has a new step in his growth to record. 

In his letter from Berlin,, August 16, 1800, appears his first 
description of external nature. It is quite conventional. No 
original interpretation or form of statement, no Romantic "nature 
sense," appears. 

On August 20, 1800, he goes to Pasewalk to see Brockes, a man 
whom his sister, Ulrike, had. met in Rugen. Brockes is highly 
praised in Varnhagen's Biographische Denkmaler as a wise, upright 
man, friend and counselor of many persons throughout Germany, and 
passionately adored by men and women. He and Kleist at once 
become intimate friends and inseparable companions. They travel 
together and see some officials together. Kleist's admiration for 
Brockes grows with every letter almost to idolization. 

1 Dr. Max Morris, Heinr. v. Kleist's Beise nach Wurzburg. (Berlin, 1899.) 
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Kleist at once speaks in a new tone. He is enthusiastic, almost 
triumphant. Brockes must have given him some ideas which clari- 
fied his own vague aspirations. The nature of the inspiration which 
must have come from Brockes appears in the following letters, which 
for a time come in rapid sequence and culminate in a remarkable 
statement and unqualified acceptance of Brockes' view of life. From 
Coblentz near Pasewalk on August 21, 1800, the day after their meet- 
ing, he writes that he has begun to keep a diary, "in which [he] daily 
develops and improves his plan." Brockes is going to accompany 
him on a visit to Struensee, Prussian minister of customs and assizes, 
for the purpose, probably, of securing a position which would give 
him a living. Kleist adds: " Our happiness is at the bottom of this 
trip .... nothing can be lost by it and everything gained." There 
is also in this letter a description of nature, quite matter of fact, with 
no touch of "nature feeling." There is no indication of any literary 
intention or bent. 

On September 1, in a letter containing another conventional 
nature description, after the brief statement, "Our business is dis- 
posed of," he continues abruptly with an account of his and Brockes' 
matriculations in the University of Leipzig. 

On September 3 he is in Dresden. He is full of zest. It is five 
o'clock in the morning as he writes Wilhelmine about his life. He 
speaks of his intention of going to Prague after accomplishing another 
mysterious business, which also presently drops out of sight, with 
the British ambassador. He writes considerably, and with increasing 
emotion, about nature now. His vision is gradually opening, no 
doubt, under the tutelage of Brockes, who is a disciple of Rousseau. 
The following passage is typical: "Thus charming was my entry into 
a charming night. The road always ran along the banks of the 
Mulde, past rocks which, lighted by the moonlight, looked like shapes 
of the night. The sky was quite serene, the moon full, the air pure, 
the whole glorious." 

This passage, while not offering original objective material, yet 
reveals a distinct advance in subjective perception and in concision. 
Comparison with the original will bring out more clearly the specific 
concreteness of his impression and phrasing. "So reizend war der 
Eingang in eine reizende Nacht. Der Weg ging immer am Ufer der 
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Mulde entlang, bei Felsen vorbei, die wie Nachtgestalten vom Monde 
erleuchtet waren. Der Himmel war heiter, der Mond voll, die Luft 
rein, das Ganze herrlich." The untranslatable compactness of the 
phrase "die wie Nachtgestalten vom Monde erleuchtet waren," the 
original, also untranslatable felicity of "heiter" as an attribute of a 
peculiar moonlit night, and the extraordinary terseness and preg- 
nancy of the whole passage offer the first definite glimpse of his 
emerging originality of perception. In the remainder of the letter a 
reflection upon the relations between men and their environment — a 
favorite subject since Montesquieu and Herder — offers a hint of his 
dominant preoccupation. This passage also would lose much of its 
specific meaning in translation : " Das Enge der Gebirge scheint iiber- 
haupt auf das Gefiihl zu wirken [the italics are mine], und man findet 
darin viele Gefuhlsphilosophen, Menschenfreunde, Freunde der 
Kiinste, besonders der Musik. Das Weite des platten Landes hinge- 
gen wirkt mehr auf den Verstand, und hier findet man die Denker 
und Vielwisser" ("smatterers"). He wishes he had been born in a 
country which combines the advantages of both mountains and 
plains. 

He is preoccupied with the opposition between Gefiihl and Ver- 
stand which had dominated the German youth for a generation, since 
the influence of Rousseau was first introduced by Hamann and 
Herder. The odious connotations of Vielwisser, which by its group- 
ing and antithesis to the first group are extended even to Denker, are 
characteristic of Brockes' influence, whom in a later letter Kleist 
quotes as inveighing against the Gelehrten as Vielwisser. 

The Dresden picture gallery which he visits makes no impression 
on him. He and Brockes, confronting themselves with a choice 
between art, antiquities, and nature, chose the latter and make an 
excursion. Kleist is absorbed in sensations at first hand. 

On the next day, again at five o'clock in the morning, his absorp- 
tion in nature leads him one step farther in subjectivity. He becomes 
conscious of the emotional and motive effect of nature: 

I was wishing intensely [mit Innigkeit] to see you present with me [bei 
mir zu sehen]. Such valleys close and secret [eng und Heimlich], are the true 
home [Vaterland] of love .... what a splendid effect would a brief stay 
in this ideal nature have upon your soul! For the view of creation in its 
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loftiness and nobility makes deep impressions upon tender and impressive 
hearts. Nature would surely awaken your emotions and ideas [das Gefuhl 
und den Gedanken]; I should endeavor to develop them and create new ideas 
and emotions. 

His purpose of training his own inner faculties and those of others 
through sense-impressions becomes both more denned and more force- 
ful. The definition proceeds constantly along the lines of the cleavage 
between Verstand and Gefuhl. In this cleavage the former becomes 
more and more definitely identified with the conventional order and 
its offices and obligations. This view and tendency coincide at the 
beginning on the whole with those of Rousseau, but after running the 
gamut of Rousseau's ideas pass considerably beyond. 

In a letter from Lungwitz (following one from Oederau im Erzge- 
birge, dated September 4, 1800, 9:00 p.m.), written at 10:30 a.m., 
this desire to train minds is aroused when he sees girls on the road. 
" If any of them has only a spark of a soul " he wishes to take her with 
him, "to train her in accordance with his ideas" (sie auszubilden in 
meinem Sinne) . He continues: " Ich selbst muss an mir f ormen und 
ausbilden." 

In the next letter, written from Zwickau, there occurs the first 
deliberately aesthetic interpretation of nature. He is departing more 
and more from his old utilitarian mental associations. Comparing 
his present scenery with that of his and Wilhelmine's home he adds : 
" Here one sees nature, as it were, life size. That [the Frankfurt a. O. 
scenery] is, so to speak, like one of the occasional pieces of great 
artists, rapidly sketched, not without masterly traits, but imperfect. 
This, on the other hand, is a piece conceived with enthusiasm, 
designed with industry and genuis, and placed before the world for 
certain admiration." From Reichenbach he writes that he is plan- 
ning that night to write a poem on a pine needle. He is obviously 
in a state of enthusiasm over impressions of nature even in their most 
insignificant forms. 

Martin SchOtze 
University of Chicago 

[To be concluded] 
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